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your grace, that were not for mine ease. They are most of them my retainers, that
are come to do me service at such a time as this, and chiefly to see your grace.' The
King started a little and said: ' By my faith (my lord) I thank you for your good chear,
but I may not endure to have my laws broken in my sight. My attorney must speak
with you.' And it is part of the report that the Earl compounded for fifteen thousand
marks." *

The courts, however, could not do everything.   Henry had still to fight for

his throne after Bosworth.   In 1486 Lord Lovel, a Yorkist, raised rebellion

unsuccessfully in Yorkshire, and then fled to Flanders (Duchy of Burgundy), of

which the Dowager-Duchess, Margaret, was sister of the late Yorkist king,

Edward IV.   Next year Lord Lovel was back in Ireland with money and men

from Flanders.   Assisted by John Earl of Lincoln, one of three brothers, the

last scions of the great administrative house of de la Pole, he sailed to England,

but was defeated by Henry VII. in person at Stoke, " a large myle oute of

Newarke," i6th June 1487.   The leaders of the rebel army were killed, "all

making good the fight without any ground given," except that Lord Lovel is

said to have escaped from the rout, to have made his way to his house, Minster

Lovell near Burford in Oxfordshire, and to have starved to death there.   Among

the prisoners taken at Stoke was Lambert Simnel, a personable youth whom a

clever Yorkist priest had tricked out as Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick,

son of the late Duke of Clarence and therefore alleged nephew of Edward IV.

King Henry, with magnanimity (though Bacon says that it was also policy)

' astonishing in those sanguinary times, spared the boy, giving him an occupation

suitable to his birth, in the royal kitchens.   Lambert had been taken over to

Ireland before the rebellion and had been " crowned " in Dublin.   Now " he

turned a broach that had worn a crown/'   Evidently the boy's head had not

t>een turned and he performed his menial duties well.    Afterwards he was

promoted to be one of the king's falconers.   " As to the priest, he was committed

dose prisoner, and heard of no more ; the king loving to seal up his own dangers."

The next pretender was a different sort of person from the modest Simnel*
The fifteenth century in England was both a litigious and a fraudulent age.
Lambert Simnel was one Yorkist fraud. Perkin Warbeck of Tournai was
another. He struck some conspirators as having some of the airs of royalty.
The Duchess Margaret accepted him as her nephew, the murdered Richard of
York. He must have had a considerable amount of gracefulness as well as
assuiance, for he carried it off as a prince at Margaret's court at Bruges, at the
court of Charles VIII. of France, at the court of James IV. of Scotland, where he
married a kinswoman of the king, Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of
Huntley. His first effort against Henry VII. was in 1491, when he went to
Ireland, where the Yorkists were strong. In 1495 he landed in Kent, but the

1 TJie mark .was 133.4<1.   The fine must have been equivalent to about ^xoojooo in money of to-day.